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and other cities, which in turn distributed them to other
points along the front.1 " Brother Soldiers of Germany! "
cried the first issue. " The great example of your leader,
Liebknecht, the struggle which you are conducting through
your meetings and through the press, and finally the revolt
in your navy, is a guarantee to us that, among labouring
masses, the struggle for peace is ripe."

Armed with this and similarly inflammable material,
Zinoviev, at the head of a delegation, was despatched to
the frontier to foster revolt in Central Europe. As might
have been expected, they were turned back at the German
lines and a car-load of Die Fackel and of Lenin's appeals
was burnt. " The further demand for free admission into
Germany of all Bolshevik propaganda and literature, I was
obliged to refuse," writes Hoffmann, " but I said I was
quite willing to assist in the export of this to France and
England."2

Meanwhile, in Petrograd, Lenin still harboured the
illusion that the proletarian masses would respond to the
bait of a general peace. But whether they did or did not
do so, peace had been promised to Russia and peace must
be achieved, whether as a separate treaty or as part of a
general agreement. But even if a separate armistice was
signed, the Entente might still participate later in the
peace negotiations which would follow, and Joffe was there-

1  The German Headquarters Staff had itself published a propaganda
sheet, Russky Vyestnik (The Eussian Messenger), for prisoners of war,
but they were as children in this business by comparison with the
Bolsheviks.

2  Hoffmann, ii. 194.  This willingness to make use  of the new
weapon of Bolshevik propaganda against the enemy was not confined
to Germany. William Hard, in his record of Colonel Eaymond Robins'
mission to  Russia, recounts that on one  occasion  Robins offered
seventy-five thousand roubles to certain Bolshevik agents, who were
about to leave for Germany and Austria, on the ground that" it might
do them some good and might do the Kaiser some harm" (William
Hard, Raymond Robins' Own Story (New York, 1930), pp. 85-86).